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ON Friday and Saturday, March 25-26, 1960, 
the first general historical convention to be 
held in the State of Arizona was sponsored 
by the Historical Society and the University 
of Arizona. Over 300 persons registered for 
the two-day affair, which began with a re- 
ception at the Pioneer Hotel in downtown 
Tucson given by President Harold Steinfeld 
and past-President George W. Chambers. 
The reception gave registrants, who were 
from many parts of the United States, an op- 
portunity to renew old acquaintances and to 
make new friends. The nine sessions on Sat- 
urday, held simultaneously at the Historical 
Society and the Special Collections Division 
of the University Library, drew capacity 
crowds. The eighteen participants read papers 
on a wide variety of topics: ethnohistory, the 
cattle industry, pioneer reminiscences, junior 
historical research, the Spanish period, the 
early American period, the mining frontier, 
and Indian wars. 

A buffet luncheon at the Historical Society 
was followed by a paper from Patricia Pay- 
lore, Assistant Librarian of the University of 
Arizona Library. Miss Paylore’s paper, “The 
Testimony of Time,” appears in this issue of 
Arizoniana. The convention closed Saturday 
night with a banquet at the Student Union on 
the University campus, followed by an ad- 
dress by Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, Chief 
Librarian of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Dr. Powell’s paper, “Fountains 
in the Sand,” received a standing ovation. It 
appears in the Spring, 1960 issue of Arizona 
& the West, the historical quarterly of the 
University of Arizona. 

Chairmen for the sessions were Dr. Wil- 
liam Kelly, Dr. Harry T. Getty, Ben McKin- 
ney, William A. Duffen, Dr. Carl E. Guthe, 
Dr. Russell C. Ewing, Dr. Paul G. Hubbard, 
Honorable Lewis W. Douglas, and James R. 
Hastings. 


Commentators included Kathleen Schei- 
fele, Dr. J. A. Carroll, Noella Mondotte, Dr. 
Charles Franklin Parker, and Clara T. Woody. 

The enthusiasm shown by participants and 
registrants makes it a certainty that the con- 
vention will become an annual affair. The 
general chairmen for this year’s convention, 
Dr. J. A. Carroll and Ray Brandes, as well as 
all who worked out plans for the meeting 
wish to thank all who contributed to its suc- 
cess. Registrants and others may be interested 
in obtaining copies of the various papers. It 
is planned to reproduce them as soon as pos- 
sible, but limited funds make it necessary for 
us to know which papers may be most in de- 
mand. Tentative plans are for the reproduc- 
tion of most of the papers in a series at a 
reasonable price. We should therefore appre- 
ciate knowing in which papers you are inter- 
ested. From the list below, please make your 
selection and indicate your preferences on a 
postcard to us. It may be possible to publish 
all of them within the current year. 


PAPERS DELIVERED AT THE 
HISTORICAL CONVENTION 


Ethnohistory: “What is Ethnohistory?” by 
Bernard L. Fontana. “Historical Factors in 
Anglo-Latino Relations in Tucson” by 
James Officer 

Cattle Industry: “Life on a Cattle Ranch” by 
Carlos Ronstadt. “Over-Stocking of South- 
ern Ranges in the 1870's and 1880's” by 
J. J. Wagoner 

Pioneer Reminiscences: “Mormon Reminis- 
cences” by Judge Levi S. Udall. “Cowboy 
Reminiscences” by Charles U. Pickrell 

Arizona History by Junior Historians: “The 
Element of Water in the Life of the Desert- 
Dwelling Papago” by. Rebecca McQuary. 
“Wyatt Earp” by Marti McClanathan 

The Spanish Period: “Juan Bautista de Anza, 

continued on page 10 
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DUST FROM THE ARCHIVES 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA students perform- 
ing work in the archives have included Miss 
Anne McFarland, who has completed the cat- 
aloging and indexing of the Bernice Cosulich 
collection. Thomas Peterson is indexing and 
annotating the more than 200 notebooks of 
William P. Blake, which cover the period 
from 1845 to 1910. Arnold Griese continues 
his work on the extensive Will S. Barnes col- 
lection, and John Ingersoll has completed the 
arrangement of the collection of Dr. Frank 


C. Lockwood. Mr. Frank Hillary, a volunteer, 
is working on a large collection of documents 
from Cochise County. 

The number of researchers continues to in- 
crease steadily with the register indicating 
that more than 300 are using our facilities 
each month. 

Nell Murbarger returned for further work 
during the month of March, as did Professor 
C. Gregory Crampton of the University of 
Utah. Dr. Howard R. Lamar of Yale Univer- 
sity has been continuing his research in the 
library for his Territorial History of Arizona. 

The Evelyn Bentley estate graciously gave 
the Society many photographs, papers and 
glass slides which will be extremely valuable 
to researchers in Arizona history. 


IN THE MUSEUM HALL 


DURING MARCH, the famous Poston Ink- 
stand was on exhibit from the Library of Con- 
gress and hundreds of visitors were able to 
see for the first time this beautiful gift from 
Charles D. Poston to President Abraham Lin- 
coln. The inkstand was still being shown 
while the Historical Convention was taking 
place, which gave the opportunity to many 
out-of-state visitors to view it. 

In the month of April, the collection of 
Lieutenant Charles B. Gatewood was shown. 
This tremendously rich collection of docu- 
ments and photographs was recently opened 
to researchers of Southwestern military his- 
tory and some of the more important docu- 
ments and pictures were exhibited in the 
museum hall. Excellent newspaper coverage 
in a three-part article was given the exhibit by 
Mr. Carle Hodge of the Arizona Daily Star. 

During May, there were on exhibition the 
Kingsborough Volumes and original picto- 
graph colored plates. The collection, donated 
to the Historical Society by Mr. W. J. Holli- 
day, is one of the three known complete col- 
lections in the world, which contain the col- 
ored plates. 

Recent acquisitions of note in the museum 
include an Angelus organ (ca 1896) and a 
Victrola talking machine which were gra- 
cious!y donated by Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Millstone of Tucson. In addition, over 200 
glass slides were received from Dr. Andrew 
Ellicott Douglass. These remarkable plates in- 
clude pictures of the Hopi villages, archaeo- 
logical sites, and various trips made by the 
doctor. These important pictures will be used 
for lectures and should provide a great deal 
of interest for many school children. 

With the Evelyn Bentley Estate were re- 
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ceived a number of colored glass plates 
dealing with the Hopi Indians. And for the 
outdoor rock and mineral exhibit, Dr. Nel- 


son C. Bledsoe and Mr. Ade Abbott have re 
cently added a number of minerals which 
will enhance the display considerably. 


NOTES ON PINAL CITY 
By RAY BRANDES 


OF THE THOUSANDS of people traveling 
along Highway 60-70, between Apache Junc- 
tion and Superior, very few are aware of the 
ruins of a once-important mining camp lo- 
cated several hundred yards from the main 
highway. Some low ridges separate the high- 
way from the old camp, but cross-cutting the 
intercontinental route are the deep ruts of 
the old wagon road over which the heavily- 
laden ore wagons carried the raw materials 
from the Silver King mine to Pinal City, or 
Picket Post, where they were processed. 

The Silver King mine was located on 
March 22, 1875, by a group of men that in- 
cluded Charles G. Mason, William H. Long, 
Isaac Copeland and several others. Its im- 
portance would soon be seen when it sup- 
ported Florence, the county seat of Pinal 
County, and other nearby mining camps 
springing up. The Silver King was located a 
short distance northwest of the present-day 
town of Superior but because of the terrain 
and availability of buildings at Pinal City, 
the mining company located their processing 
mills at the latter place. 

Pinal City was located some five or six 
miles southwest of the Silver King mine. Its 
name was placed on maps after July 5, 1871, 
when General Stoneman moved his troops to 
Queen Creek from the Old Camp Pinal site 
at the Irion Ranch further up in the moun- 
tains. Mr. L. DeArnett took up a cattle ranch 


A view of Pinal looking east, taken about 1880. 


nearby and by the time the Silver King mine 
began operations in 1875, there were a num- 
ber of buildings located in the area. In 1877, 
DeArnett sold the site to the Silver King 
Company for their mill. A community devel- 
oped and by March 1878 it had permanent 
buildings. 

The town was first named Picket Post Vil- 
lage after the nearby Picket Post Butte, also 
called Tortilla or Tordilla Peak. In 1878, the 
village name was changed to Pinal. In that 
year, during its growing pains, Pinal had a 
store, a five-stamp mill and a number of 
dwellings. It was on the road to Globe and so 
received business from travelers on the stage 
route. In 1879 a school was established and 
some 50 students attended. A very bright fu- 
ture was forecast for this prosperous town. 
Homes were built, and businesses owned by 
George L. Miller Co. and A. A. Wallsworth 
prospered. J. Champion was the lumber dealer 
and supplied Pinal, Casa Grande and other 
cities with supplies. Churches were built and 
streets put in. In 1880 a weekly newspaper, 
the Pinal Drill, was established and in 1884 
it was changed to an English and Spanish 
weekly. In 1885 another weekly, the Pinal 
County Record, provided further news for 
the citizens. At its peak, Pinal City had a pop- 
ulation of 2,500 and the community had all 
the entertainment. it needed in the form of 
saloons and gambling places. 


This picture was the gift of Mary M. Piper of Winkleman, Arizona. 
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The ore wagons hauled their freight from 
the Silver King mine to Pinal, making one 
round trip daily. A team consisting of 22 ani- 
mals and 3 wagons made the round trip of 
about 8 or 10 miles. The history of the Silver 
King’s mining activities is well-written in an 
article by James M. Barney entitled, “Forgot- 
ten Towns of Arizona: Silver King and Picket 
Post,” which appeared in Arizona Munici- 
palities, August 1940, so it is not important 
here except to indicate its relationship to 
Pinal City and to stress the importance of 
this early mine which produced $17,000,000 
worth of pure silver. 

The mill at Pinal City pounded the ore 
from Silver King 24 hours a day, and as it 
grew, newspapers predicted it would be one 
of the more important cities of the Territory. 
But the problem of diminishing ore and de- 
crease of the value of silver hit Pinal and the 
camp began slowly to close down. By 1889 
the mine had closed and Pinal began to lose 
its residents. Within a few years nothing re- 
mained but the silent buildings. Today mute 
evidence of Pinal’s past consists of the remains 
of Martin’s blacksmith shop, the foundations 
of the stamp mill, an almost filled hole which 
was one of the town’s wells, and the old 
wagon-freight road with its ruts deeply im- 
bedded in stone. All remind us of a once ex- 
citing history unfolding there. 


THE SOCIETY NEEDS ... 


A VOLUNTEER WORKER to become secretary 
to the Director of the Historical Society. A 
delineascope or lantern slide projector for 
use with lectures. The Society has many glass 
4 x 4 slides that will be invaluable as an aid 
to students. 


Subscriptions to these journals or maga- 
zines are needed: 
New Mexico Magazine 
Southern California Historical Society 
Quarterly 
Utah Historical Society Quarterly 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 


These issues of the New Mexico Historical 
Review are needed: 


Vol. 7, No. 1, January 1932 
Vol. 11, No. 3, July 1936 
Vol. 12, No. 2, April 1937 


A volunteer to work in our film library 
indexing pictures and old glass plates. 


Schedule of Exhibits 
April: Lt. Charles B. Gatewood Collec- 
tion 
May: Kingsborough Volumes and 
original pictograph drawings 
June: Western American Indians 
July: Sheriffs and Outlaws of Arizona 
August: Tucson: the early days 


September: Early Education in Arizona 


Tn Memoriam 


Mr. Edward Lester Jameson, 1884-1960 
Mrs. Ada E. Jones, ?-1960 
Mrs. Alice Woods Lutley, 1865-1960 
Mrs. Juanita Helena Martin Moore 

(ex-Vice President), 1896-1960 
Mrs. Florence Armitage Roberts, 1882-1960 
Mrs. Spencer Sidney Shattuck, 1906-1960 
Mr. Clifford Rauch Salter, ?-1960 


VISITORS ATTENDING THE 
HISTORICAL CONVENTION 


Dr. John Holliday, Bancroft Library, Univ. 
of California at Berkeley 

Robert Utley, Region III Historian, Na- 
tional Park Service, Santa Fe 

Dr. Levi Rodriguez, Yale University 

Nell Murbarger, Costa Mesa, California 

Mr. and Mrs. John O. Theobold, Phoenix 

Sally Van Valkenburgh, Southwest Archaeo- 
logical Center, Globe, Arizona 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Wright, La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia 

Mrs. Emmet Crawford Morton, Tubac 

Walter L. Hellman, Historian, Tumacacori 
Mission 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grounds, Kingman 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. C. Griffin, Tabac 

Alice B. Good, Department of Library and 
Archives, Phoenix 

Marguerite Cooley, Department of Library 
and Archives, Phoenix 

Harold Batchelor, Librarian, Arizona State 
University, Tempe 

Harold C. Richardson, Phoenix 

Jane Hudgins, Phoenix 

Mr. and Mrs. Ridenour, Tempe 

Mrs. R. D. Humburg, Prescott 

Don Ellis, Phoenix Central High School 

Julia Rockfellow Waite, Duxbury, Mass. 

Eugene C. Naegel, Sr., and family, St. Johns, 
Arizona 

Mr. and Mrs. Maylon H. Hebb, Denison Uni- 
versity 

Kathelen M. Bennett, Tombstone 
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This issue of the Semi-Monthly Pickwick, from Camp Bowie, Arizona Territory, dated January 
28, 1874, is the only known copy to exist. The eight pages which make up this Volume 1, No. 
2, were presented to the Society by Mrs. Sophie Hughes Pickett, daughter of Fred G. Hughes, 
Acting Agent of the Chiricahua Apaches in 1874. 
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THE TWO LETTERS shown on this page were 
randomly selected from one of the most im- 
portant collections of papers given to our 
Society. Not too long ago, Mr. A. M. “Jake” 
Meyer of Tucson, United States Marshal, rec- 
ognized the value of these papers, which 
cover a time span from 1880 to 1928. Hun- 
dreds of letters, court documents, legal pa- 
pers, and telegrams make up this invaluable 
collection. To date, few researchers have had 
the opportunity to avail themselves of these 
files. Through the work of Mrs. Nova Alder- 
son, the United States Marshals’ files have 
been calendared and are now arranged so that 
those who desire to look into the “law and 
order” of Arizona’s past may do so. We owe 
Mr. Meyer a debt of gratitude for his efforts 
in the preservation of these highly important 
papers and for making our Society the home 
where they will be available for all to see and 
use. Mr. Meyer received permission from 
Washington to present this collection to the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 


San Barnidino Dec.20 97 
Wm Griffith 
U S Marshal 
Tucson Ariz 


Dear Sir 


I have just completed arrangements to go 
into Mex. and will start tomorrow. We have 
I think got the original Black Jack gang lo- 
cated and I have little doubt but that we will 
get them all. They are about 150 miles from 
here in the State of Chuaua.... The Wm 
Ketchum outfit is down about the same dis- 
tance in Sonora... . We will try and make a 
clean sweep of the business. I do not think I 
can be back by the time my leave of absence 
expires so try and get me 30 days more and 
I wish you would go over to the house and 
give my wife $15. for me as she may need it 
... and tell her that I will be home as soon as 
I can get through. . . . We have been riding 
pretty hard in these mountains and our horses 
are in bad shape. I may have to buy some 
more horses in Mex. lam going in rather short 
of money as grain cost like the mischief down 
here so I wish you would send me some money 
to Bisbee in care of Copper Queen Co. with 
instructions to hold it for me until I call on 
them for it. That is that if I get broke in Mex 
I will give orders on the Copper Queen and 
borrow the money you had better place $100 
there subject to my order I have nothing else 
of importance to write so will close with re- 


gards to all. Yours very truly 


SAM W. FINLEY 


Office of W.C. TRUMAN 
Sheriff of Pinal County 
Florence, Arizona, Jany 14th 1897 


W. M. Griffith Esq 

U. S. Marshal 
Dear Sir 

The Dr has made several visits to the jail, 
Chas Williams is in bad shape and was so 
when he came here, not seriously ill but by 
no means healthy — 

Juarez got his finger smashed in the cell 
door and that had to be taken care of — 

Our woman prisoner is in a family way 
and the event will happen about Feby Ist, 
what shall be done about it? 

Please send some blanks for the Dr to fill 
out for the last 2" [quarter} or let run into 
the next 2° the way that best suits your con- 
venience — Yours Respy 

G. E. TRUMAN 
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EVERY THREE MONTHS the Arizona Histori- 
cal Society will issue this historical publica- 
tion devoted to various aspects of Arizona 
history. The quarterly will contain reproduc- 
tions of interesting documents, rare photo- 
graphs, historical sketches, vignettes of 
Arizona pioneers and information on histori- 
cal happenings about the state. The journal 
will continue to grow in size with Volume 
One containing approximately 60 pages. By 
1961, each issue of the journal should con- 
tain about 50 pages of material pertinent to 
Arizona history. Single subscriptions may be 
obtained for $5.00 per year, by non-members 
of this society. 


RECENT DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
TO THE LIBRARY 


Dr. Howard R. Lamar, Yale University 

Dr. Carl E. Guthe 

Dr. George P. Hammond, Bancroft Library 

Dr. John Holliday, Bancroft Library 

Albert Schroeder, U.S. National Park Service, 
Santa Fe 

Ernest Oberbillig, Boise, Idaho 

Dr. Julian Caceres, Dir. Nat'l Inst. of Folk- 
lore, Buenos Aires 

Eleanor B. Sloan, Phoenix, Arizona 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Krieg, Billings, Montana 

Mrs. Joe Gordon, Sacramento, California 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Moreno, Los Angeles, 
California 

C. C. Gilroy, Waynesfield, Ohio 

G. P. Glanton, Los Angeles 

Dr. C. Gregory Crampton, University of Utah 

Wilmarth S. Lewis, Farmington, Conn. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF TIME 
By PATRICIA PAYLORE 
Miss Paylore, the Assistant Librarian in The University of Arizona, 
delivered this paper at the First Annual Arizona Historical Convention. 


TO THE STATE of mind in which a man finds 
himself compelled to collect historical ma- 
terials—for at its strongest it 7s a compulsion 
—several roads have led and a man may have 
travelled one or all. I shall speak first of the 
land itself. To stand in the presence of his- 
tory anywhere, or everywhere, is to be moved 
by a sense of the past. To look across the Colo- 
rado at Lee’s Ferry, sniffing the humid smell 
of river willow in the backwash, is to wonder 
about another breed of men who a century 
before could take their wagons up the cut 
stone of the cliffs opposite under the same 
hot burnished sky. To travel the primitive 
trails of the Sonora foothills and stumble 
across the ruins of a 17th-century Franciscan 
mission is to stand in awe of the priests who 
created such an Outpost of Empire on the 
Rim of Christendom. A man may gaze for 
the first time at El Morro or the Pajarito or 
Betatakin and thereby lose himself forever to 
its history and its meaning, and be changed 
thereby. These and as many others as there 
are places on earth constitute one aspect of 
history and each has moved the particular 
man who had the imagination to see back- 
ward in time. You who have been to Spring- 
field or Fort Ross or Gettysburg or the Alamo 
must surely have sensed the accretion of mean- 
ing that gives such places a special aura of 
excitement. 

But little places have it, too. My mother, 
who knew less formal history, I suppose, than 
anyone who ever lived, had this sense to a 
highly developed degree. Like Thoreau, she 
was an insatiable traveller within a limited 
radius, and I recall my own youthful embar- 
rassment at her insistent questioning of peo- 
ple everywhere we went: Who came here 
first? When? Why? and her frequent indig- 
nation when local informants failed through 
ignorance or indifference to inform! I grew 
up in the Verde Valley, and although we 
know more now than we did in those days, 
there was an unmistakable air of history even 
then that permeated my early years. Tuzigoot, 
unrestored, unnamed even, still buried under 
its chalky cone, was my childhood playground, 
and the evidence of history was everywhere 
underfoot. Migrating Apaches camped in the 
hills at certain seasons of the year and their 
squaws came to our door with baskets to sell. 
The Army was not so long gone from Camp 


Verde that we couldn't still listen to first-hand 
accounts of General Stoneman, and, who 
knows? Martha’s Jack Summerhayes. And all 
my life since, Arizona Place Names, the WPA 
Guide,and Arizona Highways (issues selected 
from the Index before we leave home) have 
travelled constantly with us to places like 
Skull Valley and Snowflake and Pipe Springs. 

The impact of historical landscape can 
drive a man to books, to deepen his under- 
standing and sharpen his insight, for to live 
on the surface, without concern for the roots 
that distinguish his little piece of history 
from any and all others, is to live shallowly, 
unknowingly, is to deny the sense of the past 
which sets us apart from less rational crea- 
tures. In one of the new Academic Reprints, 
for which enterprise much of the credit must 
go to Dr. Carroll, Carl Becker says that “even 
the most striking events must inevitably fade 
away into pale replicas, losing . . . some qual- 
ity of enchantment that once was theirs.” 
This I would quarrel with, mildly, for in 
books — history, fiction, documents— many a 
man from Herodotus forward has re-created 
our story for us with color, with magic. Inter- 
pretations differ, of course, as do the individ- 
ual imaginations that refine and re-compose 
history into changing patterns for our delec- 
tation. Yet to me, in this very lack of defini- 
tiveness, lies the power and enchantment of 
the past. For me it increases continually, 
brightens, deepens. 

But to re-create history, the historian must 
be able to feed his imagination, and so he 
turns to the surviving evidence. This is why 
western American history is such a fertile and 
lively contemporary source of book produc- 
tion, because the evidence is recent enough to 
have survived in plenty. This is not to say 
that it is cheap or to be taken lightly, for as 
much of it is still uncovered, we hope, as has 
been brought to light. But in the magnifi- 
cent privately-collected collections of Ban- 
croft, Coe, Streeter, Graf, and De Golyer, we 
have monumental original evidence of our 
local historical past and from its use have 
come such classic works as Carl Wheat’s 
Mapping the Transmississippi West. The 
Coronado Quarto Centennial series, the pub- 
lications of the Quivira Society, the Early Cali- 
fornia Travels series, and an exciting, and yes, 
enchanting plethora of other works. You can’t 
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tell me that the past does not live more vividly 
for these re-creations from imaginations set 
afire by original sources. Space pilots? Men 
from Mars? A trip to the moon? Give me 
Jim Bridger or Father Garcés or Pauline 
Weaver or even George Wiley Paul Hunt any 
day. I'll travel backwards with the Conquista- 
dores or the wagon trains from Bent’s Fort or 
half-frozen Pike straggling out of the Rock- 
ies, or go down the river with Susan Magoffin, 
or look over Ruffner’s shoulder in 1876 as 
he drove his pick into the copper hills above 
my old home town in Yavapai County a gen- 
eration before I was born, or spend a snowy 
Christmas Day in 1853 with Lieutenant 
Whipple in what was to become Flagstaff, or 
ride up the lonely pass with Jeffords to see 
Cochise. Thus do I live truly in another di- 
mension, living in two directions at once, 
defying comfortably all the laws of gravity. 

So, a man may travel and then he will want 
to read about what he has seen. But a man 
may also read his history without ever leav- 
ing home. Being a librarian I may be forgiven 
for speaking of library experiences, but I am 
thinking of our Special Collections Librarian 
at the University of Arizona, Phyllis Ball, 
who spent several months last year unfold- 
ing, sorting, and cataloging and indexing 
several thousand early territorial Pima County 
documents. She never left her office, yet when 
she got through there was probably no one 
alive who knew more about the daily political 
and administrative life of this ancient pueblo 
for those early years. She knew what demands 
were made on the Treasurer, what petitions 
were submitted to the Supervisors, whose 
taxes were being protested, what complaints 
were being registered, whose bids for blan- 
kets for county prisoners were accepted, who 
served on election boards, how much teachers 
were paid, and a thousand other details— 
none of this second-hand, or deduced, but the 
actual raw documents themselves, real, con- 
temporary, alive, and dramatic beyond all 
telling. 

The story of the University’s wonderful 
Jacobs Collection is worth telling, too. The 
Jacobs family was, as you know, a well-known 
firm of early Tucson mercantile and private 
banking interests. Their extensive business 
records covering the period from 1861 to 
1896 are preserved in over a hundred vol- 
umes and many letter files. From them, and 
the official Pima County documents, the his- 
torian can reconstruct this city’s century-old 
story in all its daily minutiae: What we ate 
and wore and drank and smoked and how we 


furnished our homes and decorated our car- 
riages and what it cost and how we paid for it 
and where it came from and how it got here 
—no guesswork but “just the facts, ma’am.” 
Miss Ball says Tucson’s true story has yet to 
be written. 

And it will be, from these very collections. 

I asked my friend George Eckhart, whom 
many of you will hear speak later today, if he 
would mind if I used him as an example. 
And without hesitating a moment to ask what 
kind of example I had in mind, he agreed. 
Well, it’s a good example, of course, and 
some of you know all about it. The missions 
of Sonora are Mr. Eckhart’s passion. For this 
newly cultivated interest he has forsaken all 
the ordinary pursuits of average men. In their 
place he has acquired an all-consuming array 
of talents, skills, knowledge, work, and 
friends. To ride this hobby, as he calls it, he 
has become a traveller, a photographer, a 
cartographer, a bibliographer, a writer—and 
above all a reader. He has burrowed through 
all the great collections of western Ameri- 
cana in this part of the world. In his field he 
knows the resources of the Library of Con- 
gress and the National Archives. And inevi- 
tably he has begun to collect, modestly but 
intelligently. 

And this is how many collections begin, 
when, for instance, a George Eckhart gets 
bitten by the history bug. He has travelled 
the back roads of Sonora, been stuck in her 
rivers, slept out under her stars, been lost, 
followed obscure leads, made friends with 
her people, located, photographed, made 
drawings of nearly every Sonora mission. And 
the inevitable concomitant is his serious study 
of books and documents that contribute in 
d:pzh to his understanding and interpretation 
of what he has seen. And this defining of an 
objective, circumscribing the limits of an 
undertaking, is often the secure basis of great 
historical collections. It matters not what the 
boundary is which you may set for yourself. 
It can be Mr. Eckhart’s Sonora missions, or 
the first hundred items in Wagner-Camp, or 
Pacific Northwest overland narratives, or all 
California imprints before 1850, or western 
railroads, or mining history south of the Gila, 
or autographed copies of all current Arizona 
books, or the hundred books cited by Law- 
rence Clark Powell in his Southwestern Cen- 
tury. 

Of course you will come in time to look 
upon this limitation as only a point of de- 
parture, for this is the beautifully excitingly 
insidious thing about history: re-living, study- 
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ing, collecting it. And when that time comes, 
don't feel guilty or try to resist it.Go forward! 
And you will be doubly blessed. 

On the other hand, the public problems of 
‘historical collecting in Arizona are increas- 
ingly serious ones. To safeguard and protect 
our manuscript and documentary resources 
will take the combined efforts and goodwill 
of librarians, collectors, historians, and book- 
sellers. We here are all aware of the cut-throat 
state prevailing toward the Arizona and South- 
western Americana market today. Dealers 
from far away comb the state, checkbook in 
hand, making their wants known at every vil- 
lage, ranch, home with the remotest historical 
association. Institutions compete fiercely, 
sometimes unscrupulously, to incur ill-will 
and enmity. Seriously, however, it can only 
be with some degree of dismay that we all see 
the great collected collections going to per- 
manent institutional homes outside the state, 
or dispersed at auction. It is to Arizona's 
credit, I should say, that we have amassed the 
riches we do possess, here in the Arizona Pio- 
neers’ Historical Society, across the street at 
the University’s Special Collections Division, 
in Phoenix at the State Department of Li- 
brary and Archives, and in growing collec- 
tions at other institutions, but we can only 
grieve for what went elsewhere, either 
through carelessness or ignorance or indiffer- 
ence. Perhaps the time has come, in our highly 
complex and regulated society, to turn our 
backs on the free-enterprise, rapacious, rob- 
ber-baron aspects of historical collecting 
which has characterized this field of late. I 
hope you will forgive me for quoting from 
myself, but in an article published in 1957 
on the problems of local collecting by Ari- 
zona libraries I spoke of the greater public 
problems that arise out of great private col- 
lections. I said, in part, “There is no one in 
the profession who has greater respect for the 
private collector, who appreciates more what 
libraries owe to such aggregations, than I, 
and the University has benefited no less than 
APHS from the generosity of such people. 
Nor do I fail to recognize that private collec- 
tions are, by and large, the private property 
of individuals who have the right to dispose 
of their collections as they wish. Yet to fail to 
point out that in a larger sense such collec- 
tions are a public trust and that the private 
collector's private means which enable him 
to do what most public institutions cannot, 
do not release him from public responsibility 
to see that he acts in the public interest—to 
fail in this would be contrary to my convic- 
tions.” 


There are at least two solutions to the di- 
lemma posed by this tightening market: one 
is within the powers of Arizona historians — 
all of you here and all of you not here—by 
considering the indispensable services that 
have been put at your disposal by Arizona 
collections in public Arizona institutions, and 
out of loyalty to the state and to its history 
and to the joy and satisfaction you have de- 
rived therefrom, make sure that our unend- 
ing needs are recognized, understood, made 
known. We are all acquainted with our fa- 
vorite versions of horror stories, but I guess 
mine has to do with the Jacobs papers. I have 
told you of our pride in our Collection and 
the joy we have in its arrangement and order. 
What I have not told you is that we do not 
have it all. Cancelled checks from Jacobs’ 
banks bearing the names of early Southern 
Arizona’s greats were peddled all over town, 
and part of the family correspondence, par- 
ticularly that of the painstakingly careful Lio- 
nel, with his beautiful copperplate hand, is 
missing. Yet we have reason to believe that it 
was all together at one time. What accident 
of fate scattered these precious papers here 
and there? What persons wittingly or unwit- 
tingly participated in their dispersal? What 
foolish individuals bought them piecemeal? 
And where, oh where, are they now? The 
other solution, or the other half of the one 
solution, is the imperative need for coopera- 
tion between all concerned. We librarians, 
instead of being motivated by braggadocio or 
jealousy, should rejoice in our total combined 
wealth, should understand and be familiar 
with each other’s strengths and needs. For ex- 
ample, we at the University at one time had 
manuscript copies of interviews with pio- 
neers. Isolated in small quantity there, they 
lacked their full usefulness, so we gave them 
up to APHS, “building to strength” we li- 
brarians call it. In addition we have directed 
many donors to APHS where offerings fell 
outside the scope of our collecting policy. In 
return, we hope that from here on the APHS 
will decline to accept historical material re- 
lating to the University, but rather direct it 
to us where we have a strong University ar- 
chives collection. This makes sense to us, and 
we know it does to you as users of historical 
materials. But you must help us help the 
donors see that it really does. 

Are you thinking that I have been para- 
doxical in what I have said to you, pointing 
out on the one hand the pleasures of private 
collecting but on the other bemoaning the 
competition that drains wanted materials 
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from public collections? I will not answer 
you by quoting Whitman who asked simply: 
“Do I contradict myself?” and answered, 
“Very well, then, I contradict myself.” For 
there is really no contradiction in my posi- 
tion. Basically, I believe that the greatest col- 
lections are built by individuals. No librarian 
—or say, few—can ever bring to bear on a 
collecting area for a library the taste, knowl- 
edge, painstaking detail, devotion that an in- 
dividual in love with an idea can bring to it. 
Few librarians can equal in depth of collect- 
ing in a limited area that which a dedicated 
individual can achieve. To this end, that in- 
dividual needs the help of booksellers with- 
out whom none of us could continue to grow 
in any direction or any dimension. I should 
say, therefore, that all of us are, for better or 
for worse, interlocked, interdependent, each 
contributing, each sharing, each reaping the 
common benefits. For what are we all in our 
respective businesses for? Why, to preserve 
and to make useful, I repeat to preserve and 
to make useful our historic source material. 
To this end, and at the risk of being damned 
for a Chauvinist, I would say that Arizona 
scouts, booksellers, private collectors, librar- 
ians, historians had jolly well better get to- 
gether in common cause, or the materials will 
be gone and we shall all be accursed forever. 

Have I answered the question you posed 
me, Dr. Carroll, “What are the values of his- 
torical collecting?” To attempt it even, before 
such an audience, is like asking Dr. Carroll 
if he subscribes to the Turner Thesis or Bol- 
ton if he believed in the greatness of Father 
Kino, rhetorical questions, all of them. For 
all of you, surely, know what these values are, 
both pragmatic and philosophical. To an in- 
stitution, the values are built ~pon its own 
history and into its future. The enduring 
worth of this Society where we meet today, 
and I truly believe in my own University Li- 
brary, lies not in the contents of the Museum 
across the lobby, or, in my case, in the neces- 
sary secondary materials we must invest in 
to support a wide-ranging curriculum, but 
rather in the unique historical collections we 
each possess with such pride. These are the 
things by which we shall be remembered and 
judged. These are the areas in which we alone, 
uniquely, can be of service to historians, nov- 
elists, biographers. Under these circumstances 
only is this common heritage of our past 
freely available to all for as long as it shall 
last through our loving care. 

To an individual, the values are more per- 
sonal, more compelling, the possessive instinct 


sharper and the bloodhound traits keener 
than an impersonal institution can ever enjoy. 
And the satisfactions are comparably greater. 
What they are specifically you'll have to ask 
the collectors among you. 

I thought about these things recently as I 
flew home from the east, conscious of my na- 
tive landscape in a piercing sweet way, my 
pulse quickening to see the familiar earth 
below me. I saw the Arkansas coming up on 
our right as we crossed the 98th meridian and 
I wondered how Webb might have written 
The Great Plains if he had seen it laid out 
beneath him at 20,000 feet. I was born at 
their western edge, but it was only after I had 
read the book thirty years ago, fresh out of 
the university, that I realized for the first time 
the power and meaning of history. Changed 
my life, it did. Made mea collector, albeit one 
of those institutional ones, made me a bibli- 
ographer, a reader of dealers’ catalogs, an avid 
student of lovely footnotes, and all the other 
things by which you know me. 

The book trigger that sets us off will, of 
course, differ for each of us. But in the great 
adventure of investigation into Cicero's testi- 
mony of time I wish you all joy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE of the appoint- 
ment of Miss Joan Evans as Secretary for the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Harold Steinfeld 
made the appointment of Miss Evans to take 
effect immediately and expressed the thanks 
of all the Board members to Mrs. Patricia 
O'Reilly Pettis, who recently moved to Bisbee. 
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Arizona Pioneer” by Byron Ivancovich. 
“Arispe, Sonora: A Pivot in History” by 
George B. Eckhart 


The Early American Period: “The Gadsden 
Purchase & the Southern Pacific Railway” 
by Dr. Louis B. Schmidt. “What Comprises 
Treason: Proceedings of Sylvester Mowry’s 
Trial” by Bert Fireman 


The Mining Frontier in Arizona: “The Tomb- 
stone Bonanza, 1878-1886" by Mrs. Jean 
Devere. “The Financing of Early Arizona 
Mines” by Henry Snell. “Some Aspects of 
Arizona Mining History” by W. H. Loer- 
pabel 


Indian Wars: “50 Years of Apache Wars, 
1836-1886” by Dr. Arthur Woodward. 
“The Navajo Wars” by Paul D. Bailey 
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S*HISTORICAL SO 


HOW CAN YOU BECOME A MEMBER? 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of the Society marked a change in membership classifi- 
cations, for anyone who has a serious interest in history may now become a member. 
And Junior memberships are now available. 


Friends of the Society: 
Pioneer 

Territorial 

Historical 

Junior 

Participating 


Subscription 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 
Any substantial gift. 
Direct descendants of residents of Arizona who arrived 


prior to January 1, 1870. $3.00 admission fee and $3.00 
dues. 


Direct descendants of residents of Arizona since February 
14, 1912. $3.00 admission fee and $3.00 dues. 


Direct descendants of residents of Arizona for 30 years. 
$3.00 admission fee and $3.00 dues. 


Sons or daughters of members (who are between 16 and 
21 years of age). $3.00 admission fee and $2.00 dues. 


No residential requirements. $3.00 admission fee and 
$10.00 dues. 


To Arizoniana, the Society Quarterly. $5.00 per year, four 
issues. 
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APHS PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Historical Society is made possible by a grant from 


THE W. J. HOLLIDAY FOUNDATION 
under the direction of MRs. BYRON IVANCOVICH 


Currently available 

JUAN ANTONIO BALTHASAR: Padre Visitador to the Sonora Frontier, 1744-1745 
Two original reports. Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. 
Designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. Price $10.00. 


A WESTERLY TREND 
Being a veracious chronicle of more than sixty years of joyous wanderings, mostly in 
search of space and sunshine. By Godfrey Sykes. The Lakeside Press. Price $2.50. 


Forthcoming publications 

HEPAH, CALIFORNIA! 
The Journal of Cave Johnson Couts from Monterey, Mexico, to Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, 1848-1849. 
Edited by Henry F. Dobyns. 


AN ARIZONA GATHERING: A Bibliography of Arizoniana, 1950-1960 
Edited by Donald M. Powell. 


MISSIONARY IN SONORA: The Diary of Joseph Och, S.J. 
Translated and annotated by Theodore E. Treutlein. 


GEORGE HAND’s Diary: The Civil War Years 
Edited by Arthur Woodward. 


FRIENDS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


FOLLOWING THE RECENT state-wide convention,Wilmarth S$. Lewis of Farmington, 
Conn., visited the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society and expressed keen interest in the 
activities and projects now underway. Mr. Lewis, a graduate of Yale, for years has worked 
diligently to build the historical collections and improve the services of libraries and such 
state historical organizations as the California Historical Society. He has suggested the 
formal recognition of “Friends of the Historical Society” —to include individuals and 
organizations who have made substantial gifts to the Society since the opening of its new 
building in 1955. The Society has had many such “Friends” and needs many new ones. 
The most recent has been Mr. Lewis himself. We are indeed grateful to him for both his 
excellent suggestion and his generous gift. It is hoped that other interested persons will 
follow his example during the year 1960. We hope to have a long list of “Friends” to 
commemorate at the end of the year. 
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